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ABSTRACT - ' 

ProseTlearning strategies are classified in this 
paper as prose-dependent (those that authors can use to optislze 
coisunlcatlon) or\processor*d^pendent (those that lealrners ^an use to 
. optislze reception) and are cros£*classlfied as stage-setting (those 

0 that prepare the leariSer for upcoaing prose inforsatio^) or 

1 storage-retrieval oriented (those that can be brought Into play . 
during passage presentatioi^) • In the sain section of the paper, 
selected strategies that -seen to hold prosise for inproirlng 
children's prose learning are described, and supporting research 
examples are presented, for the fol^^oving categories: 

^proses-dependent, atage-setting strategies; processor-dependent , 
stage-setting strategies; prose-dependent, storage/retrieval 
strategies; and processor^dependentr . storage/retrieval strategies. It 
is concluded .that, in order to be effective, prose-learning 
stre^tegies require clever delivery, on the part of an instructor 
(including the Batching of strategies to saterials and students) ?ind 
conscientious application on the part of the student. (GH) 
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(fliile struggling to find just the right' words to communicatie what 
this.phapter Is about, we came across Gord,6n Bower*s inlroductojry remarks 
in a' recent article on what it taHes to understand-<a story. Since his 



words reflect our thoughts, we will apply the "law iDf leasf effort" and 
simply reproduce tnem here: ^. - ^ ^ , • 

Let us b^in with the familiar observatioft that texts 



' we read differ a trei^ndous amourtt in their comprehen- ^ 

> ji ■ '\ ■-, _ . 

sibilirty and in thei,r memorability. In facjtj some are 

-f i ' - "'^ 

so difficult that the only memorable thing about them 

is how incoraf>rehensible they were.^ I recall taking 

a literature course in c^lege whete we read Jame^ 

Joy qa^ s\Finnegan's Wajie- [sic],'^; although I enjoyed the 

flow, of words*^ and* images, I could n|)t remember enough ' , ^ 

about what. 1 h^d' read in oi-der to discuss it w^en 1 . 

J went to class the ^next day. The same'^is true today if 

' ■ •• > / 

I read experimental-fiction -writers suCh as. John Hawkes. 

■ \^ ^ . - . • / 

^ / . . ' • * / • 

The lan^i^ge and imagery is often stunning^and beautlcful, ^ 

^ . but , I^barely remember, enough^ to kno^^^v^ere to pick^ u^ 

.my ?>eadirig again in ease \ lose^my bookmark- One might. < - 

attribute all, this to my^ poor ' memory But on l;he other^ ' 

■ ' ■ V' ^ ■ ' ■ . 

, h^nd, I fin4 I have very good memory fon advenfufe stories 

and folktales, 4or^ stfories like those in Canterbury' Tales ^ 
The DeQarr]f.ronj, .lor detective thrillejs o^c^simp^e Western- 
cowboy stories. Most readers 6t n^vife-goers have similar 
. experieAces, - It is sucfh ob^rvations that caOse psycho lo- 

gists to become interested in how people undejrstaild and 

- ' . ^ . . \ - 

\r^|jginbe"r^.. simple stories _(Bow^ , 1976^ p. 511). 

' ~ ' ■■■^ . . 

-An aside to the highljirowic^ What's vA;ong with this title? (Answer 
to bp provide^ lat6r in this chapter,) 



\ 



* Why is it that certain prose passages are 'easy to folloy and TeC|^l, 

whereas others' are virtually unintelligible? ' Factors including/ passage 

con4:ent a'tid topic interest are obviously important and cannot be* ignored. 

Even if such factors are Aeld constant, however,' prose passages can still 

be more or less comprehensible simply as a function of the way in which 

the author formats, organizes, and/or presents the prose content. The 

-effect of t^hiese "presentation" factors on. the comprehensibilitV of text 

will b^ discus^a^^here.^ Of equal, if riot more, importance from'.a 

practical standpoint is what a. learner can do to increase tH6 likelihood 

that a prose passage will be comprehend^ed and recalled 1 Possibilities in 

this domain will be discussed here as well.. Thus, we will^ focus on, two 

general classes of prose-leafnlng strategies: (a) those fe-hat authors _ 

can use to optimize communication Ci-'e., prose-dependent strategies ; ^ 
* ' * ••. 

and (h) those that learners can use to optimize reception fiMe., processor- 

■ \^ • 

dependent strategies ) . * ^ * * ^ 

'The ejcp&nsive pr^^se-learning'* literature ha^s.been dealt with in several 

' '-'^ ^. \ ^ ^ ' ^ , , ' - • v 

previous reviews, .twc^^ of the most recent and most thoughtful being those ^ 

« 

•of. Ga"gne (in press) and^Reder (19775 - There is no need to* retrace the sam^ 

' ^ ' ' ^ ^ - 

steps here. Rather-, we have selected from some of %\at literature arid 

elsewhere research that •'we believe has implications f or enhancing the 

prose learning of children." Although .aur primary focus wtll be on the 

< ' ■ ' ^ / '. 

middle school years (i.e., on childirjiit between a^es 9 and 14/), selected 
research findings derived frojn both older and youngeV populations wfllJbe 

' • \ ' V - ■ ■ ^ J 

included. Such findings will be cited cxhiefly'for purposes .of ^ develop- 

' f ' , 

. • ' ^ • 

mental comparison and^ contrast^ or because research condut^eci using 
children" within our targeted age range is lacking. ' ^ ^ 



^ Why di*d we choose to focus on the pros^e learning of ^ ^hildren? ' Our ' '~ 

■ Y . - ' ' ^ ' '-. . " . 

priihary consideration was .that the work discussed her A' is to "be" included .* 

in a volume published by the International Reading As sb elation, ^H^f de^als 

) • ■ ' - ^ ' ' ' •* 

^wlth children s cfcmprehension skills and comprehension-related curricular • 

materi^j^s. Althoufgh a veritable plethora of prose-learninjg s^ifat^gies, 

have been irit^estigated in adolescent and adi^lt populations^ (primatily 

high school and college students) , there are obviou? cogpitire-devoflop- 

• -\ ^ ' ■ . ^ - . " • , ., . 

mental differences between oldet and younget students. BecaUse^f these - 
differences, we believe if unwise to conclude that ^strategies found to 

."■-.-./'■. 

be effective at one developmental. Level .will be similarly effective ^t. 
another^i ^ • ^ . . > , 

- , ■ V ' . . ;• ■ ■ ■ - . 

Considar, for example,^ the strategy of having students focus on ' 

r - ' . ' 

topic-related questions while reading a prp^e passage. This particular 

• •^ ' • - . ' . 

strategy has coirananded congiderable research attention in- the last decade, 

and its potentljal for enhancing the prose, comprehension of .older student^ 

has been amply detailed (see, for example," Anderson & Biddle, 1975; 

' \ ' . . ' r ^ ^ • 

F^ase, 1975; and^othkopf, 1.972) J A ^iiuil^u conclusion is mot justified 

from, the small amount of question-aski|^g^re9earch that hafe been ijonducted 

/ 



iJrf^h childi?en,- however. Fot- example, th& typical adult finding th^t 
questions placed ju^t after a portion^ of te^^ facllxtate students subse- 



quent recall of prose ^ntelnt (including material not explicitly questioned) 

f( ' • ' - . . ' \^ . ' 

has not consistently emergedi in studies involving children (e.g., Fischer, 

r ' ^ ^ 

1973; /Richmond, 1976^ Rowls^^ 197 5>, Watts, 1973). ^ 

s Analogous developmental differenc>es may be^^found in-=^udies where 

subjec't-generated visual imagery constitutes the prose-learning strategy 




0f injt^rest. Al^tKough there is good\eason to'^believe that such a strategy^ 
^oduces' prosa comprehension gaiins in children 8 years of^age and older ' 
(sfee LeVin, 1976; and Pressley, 1977), on the basis research conducted 
In^aur laboratory over the last ^ew years'* {e^^*0 Dunham & n, 3-978; . 
Guttmann, Levin,, ^VPre^yley; 1977^, Ruch^ & Levin, 1978), the same catt^ 
be concluded for childr^ 'younger thah; this. Thus, we believe that V 

e 

on which the research was bas«d. - 



made with reference^ to the age 'rang<4 on wl\ich th^ research bas«d. - 

As far as our present o'rientation is' concajmed, one is simply not Justified 

in extrapolating downward of upwarcl to students ±k the middle school yefars 

' s ^ r - ^ X " - 

from studies conducted with older -and yo,unger students respectively (see 



"infefehc^ about the effect of various prase-learning" strategies must be 



also X»evin & Lesgold, in press). ^ _ , ..-^ ' 

,In summaify^, then, in- this ctTapter we report on strategies* that seem ^' 
to hold promise fdkr facilitating children's prOfeeMeatnipg'. Our basics 
emphdses may be t^terated in the f ollowihg .^two q-oestions: 

1. What strategies can be applied b^ an author or ipstructoV^fo Enhance ^ 

\ ' ' . . . ' c \ • ' ^' - 

tbe- comprehensibility and memprability of the inf ormatior^sin a prose ^ 

■ /. , " • " " " " ■ \- • .. 

passage? ^ ■ . . ^ - $ 

,2>. What strategies can be applied by "T^hild who is reading, or ^ 

^ ' - ^ * - - 

listening to th« "passa^ in order to ac*complish the same thing?- > 

These two questions should sound f ami liar ^^o^^osei who are acquainted • 

wj/th our previous wrUirigs (e.g.. Levin, 1972,\ 1976; Pressley, 19>7), p< 

'inasmuclv ay they serve evoke the distinction betTween- whaK ye have, (galled * 

^iosed find ijulneed 'learnin^trategies . This distinction will' provide <^^ ' 

v vv' ^ ' ; ^ . - ■ ' ^ ■ ^ - ■ 

IS with a convenient framework for organizing the present chapter. 



GENERAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE^ STRATEGIES CONSIDERED - 
Facultative' pros'e-rlfearning strategies cdh be imposed by a communi- * 
cator ^Question 1 above) ;^ induced in a processor (Question 2), or both- 
The "both" Implies that such' strategies need , not l)§^piutualfy exclusive 

: ' ' ■ ^ 

and, indeed^ certain str^egi^s ^at we will consider -contain elements ^ 
of each, . For example, an author,, may include a sumniaryvdt the end^of.^ - 
a\:hapter tp iielp the reader consolidate the previously presented inf or- ^ 
matlott. This w5u^d be an'impo^ed strategy or, A the present context, 
what we ea^clier referred to as a prose-^dependent str^4regy«- On the other 
hand, a reader ^y be; required to write a brfe£ synopsis Ai^ what was just 
re^d, summar^e it in his-'^^or^ ^er own words, rev^ew^ mentally the most ^ 
important iiiformatloh, 'etc^ Such strategies are induced in that they 
require some kind of, relevant cognitive activity g^nerat€)^ f roifa ^within y 
the learner. With these processor-dependent strategies, 'the ^nus is 
on the reader to perfqrm — tfo give and not just to receive. Finally, as 
was implied above, certain stralej^ies may be' both prose- and pricessor- ^ , • 

• dependent. Consider, for example, a prJ)se passage that ±s followed by 
short-answer review questions. The questions are prose ^ dependent inasmuch 
as they are ^kternally provided adjuncts to. the written prcfse and, presum- , 
ably, they are structured to consolidate in the reader's micinory the infor- . 
matidp* previously presented. At the same time , however, review questions^ 
are processor dependent; since it is clear that whether on not they function 
as intended depends on the use made of >them by the reader. That is, the 

author's obiective in including- such questions would obviously be frustrated 

) 

if the reader d/d not expend the effort necessary to answer them (correctly) 



] ' V r 

Many, if not most, prose-learning strategies are both prose't^ and 
jpxocessor-d^pendent, and this should be realized at the outset, our 
attempt to compartmentalize them, however i we yjjre Xorcied to make some 
'*either-or*' decisions about , strategies^ based on whether a particular 
strategy appears to us as either predpminantly prose dependent or 
pr'ocessor deperuient.. Although we are reluctant to dichotomize strategies 
in this fashion, by ooing so our strategy cla^S^if ications and distussion 



become more manageable. 

We turn, trhen ,^T:o , Table 1 where exemplars of our present emphases \ 
are presented. The row labels of course re^esent the two clashes of 
pTose-rlearning strategies Just considered. A second dimension to our . ^ 
framework is afforded by the two column labels. That is, strategy types 
'(prose- or processor-dependent ) cgn be further broken dowr; according to 
their assumed primary function inN^ pro^e-learning context. As will 
be seen, these functions loosely correspond to the particular point in 
time that the strategy is applied: prior to, -as opposed to during, 
passage presentation'^^ 3 

We are inclined to view the general class of prose-learning strategies 



that are activated pr ior to^ passage presentation as serving pr imar il^^^a 
context - or s tage-se ttin g function. That is, they sensitize the |f^u^nt 
to what the passage is. about, what should be learaed from it, what existing 
information the student already possesses concerning the material, and the 



2 , 

Time-tied classifications of prose-learning adjuncts and activities 
have ^een adopted by others as well (e.g., Anderson^ in press^ Carroll, 
1971;. Gagne, in press). Moreover, there are effective inf orn?atidn- 
consolidation aditivities that can be applied following a ^prosess passage , 
such as review q^uizzes of various kinds ^nd with various types of infor- 
mation feedback (see, for example, Anderson & Biddle, 1975; and Kulhavy, 
1977). Test-taking "strategies*' will nop be considered here,, however, 
and activities such as summarizing or reviewing a prose passage'>will be 
regarded as du^ng-prose strategies for present piArposes. 

■ 13 . 



Table 1 ^ 

Four Classes- of Prose-Comprehension Strategy, as Represented 
by Assumed Primary Function and Type 



0) 



,Pro.se 
• Dependent 



Processor 
Dependent 



Primary Function o£ Strategy ^ 
Stage-setting Storage/Retrieval 



1 ' . 









like. In ct)ntras't, prose-learning strategies activated dtarlng pasjsage 

presentation will be regarded as servpLng an' inf ormatiOn -storage/i/etrieval 

L ■ ^ ■ ^ 1 . 

function. Although both strategy types discussed here are, to ^ome extent;, 

* ^ , ' . /' ^ 

conderned with storaae and retrieval (and, in particular, with/ facilitating 
storage and retrieval), those applied during passage presentation operate 
on prose informatioh directly and in its presence. E^tamples/ include ^ 
alternative Structural and logical text organizat ionsv (see '^aker & Stein', 
in pr^ss), the prpi/ision of content-clarifying auxiliary materials, 
'and student-generated cognitive elaborations and transformations of passage 
content , ' ■ 

As mentioned earlier, our general 4)lan in this chapter is to provide 
the reader with examples of children's prose-comprehension strategies that 
"seem to succeed." These examples are just that: illustrations and not 
exhaustive listings. Our presentation of the various examples will now 

follow from the four cells represen ted M labile 1. 

■■ ^ 

EXAMPLES OF SEEMINGLY SUCCESSFUL CHILDREN'S pkoSE-COMPREHENSlON STRATEGIES 

I 

S tage-se 1 1 ing^ Strategies 
Pr](t5^se-dej)endent ^ Stage-setting Strategies \ ^ . 

^ t: ^ ' -v- ■ ... 

Whether contained in the prose^ materials olr provided by an instructor, 
our stage-setting strategies encompass the kinds'^ of "preinstriictional 
strategies" recently reviewed by Hartley ^and Davids (1976). Included are 



The term "iiuust rat ions" used here in both , the \literal and figurative 
sense, if the reader^ will ^j«^se an inverted doubl'fe pun. "Literal" illus- 
trations will be taken from children's prose-learning studies. in which the, 
s tjra t eg iesv cons Is t . o \ p rose-dependen t pic tures and processor- dependent 
visual imagery . On the other hand, " f igura t ive" i 1 Ijis t ra t Ions will be taken 
from the same sort of studies, but in which the strategies are nonpicto rial- 
like in nature. We- alert the reader that as a consequence of our own ' 
experiences (and biases) associated with children's p^^pse-learti-lng research, 
our emphasis in this chapter will clearly be on the former (literal) type of 
illustrations. \ 



qijestion answering * (pretests) , '1.iistructional objectives ("goals'* and ••pur- 
poses"), overviews, and^'Ausubelian "advance c#ganizers" (e.g., Ausubel, 1963)* 
The first two strategies may be regarded ^s primarily sensitizing or 
"orienting" ('Frase, 1970) in nature, in that\they may introduce terms or ^ 
hint at to-he-rearned content and skills, but they do not inform* per 9e. 
Of c^iurse, the^^ hope is that when such sensitizers are combined with the . 
^uB;^e?iuent j>rose content, learning will be enhanced- (possibly as'^a i^esult 
of increased att^i^tion paid ta particular terms and id^^s wt^n they are 
encountered in the text). The succ^s of sensitization strategies, with 

9 

respect to the specif ic material sensitized , has been'fairly well established^ 
with students of all ages. In short, alierting students to exactly what it- 
is they are to learn is generally more effective than "leaving them in 
the dark"~not^ very surprising, perhaps^ but. often overlooked in 'instruc- 
tional practice. I ^ 
^ The second two of the Hartley and Davles (1976) preinstruct ional 
strategies are basically content-blarif ying and, therefore, infbrma^t ional 
in theW own right. It J-s worth mentioning that previous disti^^ions^ 
(and arguments about . distinctions) between overviews and advance organizers 

m 

ppear throughout the literature (e.g:, Barnes & Clawson, 1975; Law ton & 
Wanska, 1977 )', and we c^o not wish to fuel the fixe here. That is, we ^ 
will not debate what the salient characteristics of a good advance organizer, 
as- conceived by Ausubel, are (e.g.,- consists o^f ^a higher "level of ^ 
abstfraction, " provided a needed "ideational scaffolding, " etc.), in con- 
trast to those of a good overview, , Rather than belabdi* the iss>ie, we^wtll 
regard both overviews and organizers . as contetit-clarif ying preinstructional 



a 



sttategies, and use the terms l >l less interchangeably • Certainly as 



far as the prose comprehension of children is concerned, we subscribe to ^ J 
the v^w t^at: (a.) content-clarifying preinst-ructional strategies (of 
whichever type) should be relatively simple and concrete. We furthfer 

7 ' ■ ■ - • ■ - 

<J/el±eve that: (b) , such simplification or concretizatiop strategies will 
exhibit thei? greatest payof£« on prpse passagjfes whose content is far from 
simple *6r concrete., We wTlL return to both of these points following an 
Illustration' of the kind of strategy we have in mind- , " 

Arnold .and Brooks" (1976) . A numbeV of adult/sttSdies have demonstrated 

: — ' . : , ■ 

that pr^ose l^e^rning proceed^s much, more efficiently once An appropriate 
6rganizirig context 'has been established (i.e., once the stag^ has been , 
properly set).' Of particular significance to the present discussion, .. 
Bransford and Johhston (1973) have found that students* understanding and. 
recall of an otherwise dif f icult-to-comprehend prose passage was helped 
considerably by the provision df either a stage-setting visual iil-ust^^tidn 
or' a verbal title. Arribld and Brooks . sought to repJLicate and extend the *^ 
-BranSf'ord and Johnson findings usinK^econd-'«- and fifth-grade children. 

■/ ^ • • . • • . , 

r §^at; foilows is one of-Lhe eight short passages created by Arnold ancf • " 

•iy^.r.'^ ■ : ■ - J ... 

J^^"!** ;/ Jimmy was hanging by his knees 'and his legs were 




beginning Lu acUc, but he still hung on. The swan 



V &as flying very fast towards Jimmy's homW^ The >^ 



wind was blowing through J:J^mmy*s hair and Jacket 
and he was getting cold. The other children 
w6re having a good time. Jimmy wished the trip 
we{e over. Lisa had fallen asleep on the white 
feather n^jp:tress and Joey was singing a song 
(Arnold ^ Brooks, 1976,- p. 712J . 



Although each individual senteAcfe is easily comprehended~even by a chilfl— 
the passage fotmed by the collectiolli of sentences is not ely to be-- 
even by an adult. What seems to be missing is a meaningful context, or 
tlieme, wi^t^hin jfrhich the individual sentences can be embedded- ' A 

' Just prior to listening to jeach passage; children^ in one condition 
wer^ provided i^ith a the;ne, ,in the form of a stage-setting illustration. 
One such illustration is -provided her^ a« Panel A of Figure 1- (How does 
this informatiokQ^^fect your ^einteDpretatiori of the above passaged) In a 
control condition,' children w^te sHown a r-andom arrangement of the same 
elements of thft^ illustration (PaTriel'^'B of'Pigure 1) just prior tq. the ■ ^' 
preaenfca^loit^of the story* This condition Was derived from Bransford ^nd 
Jolinson (1972)^ anc^sTwas designed try control for everything except the 
explicft context id the experim'eStal condition, ' . / 

If an appropriate content ks related to comprehension and recall of 
a prose passage (as suggest^cl by the adult tefeearch), then perforiiance 
differences between the two "^(^Aditions would be'expected. - Based on a 
subsequent free-recall measaxel of information derived exclusively he 
passage, this was indeed found to be ti :ase f or , fifth-grade chii 
Those who received: the integrated context rec^alled almost one-tTiird 
more passage content than did .control students* Thus, the same sort 
of stage-setting illustrations that improve the prose learning of adults 
(Bransford & Johnson, 1972) also seem to suVc^eed with children as young 
~as fifth gradets. The Arnold and Brooks data do not permit tl|^„ Conclusion 
that children yo\unger than this will exhibit-similar improvements, since 
in that study .the second graders did not appear to benefit from the 



1 ) 



preinstructipnal organizer. This latter finding is but one instance of ^ 
our introductory cautioii against making blanket across-age generalizations. 

Related remarks . /Ln additOon to the two pictor;ial .condition^ described 
in the preceding section, -Arnold anrf Brooks (1976) included two similar 
(though less specific) purely verbal coiiditions in, their experiment. " Th^se 
consisted of inf arming students just prior to passage pjresentation either 
that the stprywas about "two boys and a girl riding a swan" (Context) or 
that it was about "two boys and a girl and a swan". (Control). Based on 
the passage,-re^all measure discussed previously , ti© significant increase ' 
in the performance of context students, Relative to .'cotiti^oiSv was ^ apparent ; 
at either grade level (the increase was only about 6% among fifth ^aders). ; 
Why shouPd the pictorial orgAnizer be effective and. the verbal organizer 
not.xwhen it comes to re \g passage content? Surely these two o^rganizer 

types ditPer in many -respects (including the .greater ^specificity of the 
pictorial organizer , as may be appreciated from a look >at Figure 1), but - 
It: -cannot be denied that the provided il^stration affords a very sithj^e, 
concrete framework for organizing the incoming passage cpntent. As we 
argued before concerning cQntent-clarif ying preinstructional stri^tegies, ^ 
they^ should be easy to ^follow and concrete. One of the/b'esi: ways to satisfy 
these criteria is to provide a comp^act pictorial organizer. Although we 
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^.^ ^Jhese conclusions are based on the 'summary ^ata supplied by Arnold and 
Brooks (1976), and it is clear that our in/Terpretation of their data 
differs fro.m their own. Without going into the specifics here, this 
is due to the fact that Arnold and Broolcs ' discussion was based pri- 
marily on analyses of what we consider to be an inappropriate per for-' 
mance,,measure. This\ measure ("inferences") included as correct 
responses aertain information ^hich was not explicitly contained in 
the passage and which serves unjustifiably to bias ^the recall data ^ 
in' favor of context-provided stud^nt-s. Whet? one- focusses strictly - 
on students' cbrrect recall J!)f passage-derived contenl^, about all 
that C3n be said is that fiffh graders >who are provided .with stage- 
'setting illustrations display"^ ^ significant performance increment 
relative ta appropriate controls. ^ 



are not denying the 'possi](>y.ity of devising Ifeimilarly^ eff ec^ve verbal - 
organi;&ers, it seems' utilijkely that even the ultimate * t]jpusandHWord' 



treatise will be "worth" .perceptibly more than^« a compact "9«i»fe-picture" 

/ : I / ■ ^, ■ ■ ■ , ■ " \. > ; • 

organizer. . ■ ' 



'Our s^ond prevlousj^y statcfn blelief about cotytent-clarifyjing ^reinstruc- 
tional strategies' is that they ' should become particularly eff e'ptiv^ when< , 
the "going, getg) rough." 'What this' means" is that the benefits^ derlvjed from ' 
content-clarifying/ organizers should be greatest *with dif f icult-tro-compre- 
hend pas.sages. * "Dif f i(;ult , " as applied here, is only vaguely defined, but . 

> r , y ' 

is a conc^t that can be easily op^rat ioualized in relative termS^,,^ * Fot , ^ 

\ ' ■ - " " . " ' ' 

example, the thenj^tically 'ba'rren passages of Arnold and Brooks (1976) could 

t^e mixed with comparable, though thematlcally rich, passages and read to 

students for coihpr&hension-dif f iculty ratings (see ,%for example, ^ransfor^. & 

Johrtsoh, 19)2). If our speculations abour organiser effectiveness are 

on target',' th^n it should be the case that content-clarifying organizers 

would be comparatively more beneficial for the subSequeRt recall of passages 

rated more difficult to comprehend. An alternative way to ^evaluate these 

speculations would/be to examine the effectiveness of con'terit-clarifying 

organizers using prose passage^ of varying abstractness . 

It is fairly well es^tablished that learning materials (prose passages 

' * 

included) which deal primarily with absti^act referents, and ievents are less 
well comprehended and recalled in comparison to learning materials focussing 
on concrete referents and events (e.g., Johnson, Bransford, Nyberg,' & 
Cleary, 1972; Jo;mson, 1974).. (We are using -the"" terms* "concrete" 
and "abstract" in the contemporary psychological! sense here to refer 
,to stimuli that are rated as belngrmore and, les^ tangible/visualizable, 




V. respectively I see Pai^io , . 1971] • ) jWus, .we w.ouid pi^±&t Xjiat l^nter^tr . 
Clafifylng organlze^woald''be es^^^ly ^helpful'for children _ 
'^Ituatic^ns where* the ^pass^e content wa\^ r§lat*ively abstract. Although { 
little, if systematic "data bearing directly on this prediction 

seem' to be avoAla^e, a few' Studies bas^d/on adults l^d indirect 
- support to it (see, for example, D^dson, 1976; and Royer & Caljle, 1976). 
In thes^ studies' students comprehension of very abstract prose passages . 
was helped by ins^^ruccor-ptovided concrete organizers, 
' Processor-dependent, Stages-setting btxategies , 

^ - ^ ^ ... - . ^ ■ ^ ' / ■ .. ^ ' ^ 

We turn nowto^ the second 0^' our stage-setting strategies • as represented 
in T^le 1.^ Here > organizing information relevant to the upcoming passage. 
«iust be called into play by the prose processor him- or herself. The most 
usual apolicationdf this strategy^ then, is/f or a' student to relate what 
(s5he' aij^icipates the passage will be about to what (s)he already knows. 
In a phras|, relev,ant "knowledge of the world" \4 activated by the student 
in order to comprehend .better (or even at alL) the to-be-learned prose 

\ \ 

material. 

^ Consider, ^as a simple analogical manifestation of this kind of strategy, 

the outstanding television game show, "The $20,000 Pyramid," whicK we 
watcl^egularly to get ideas about comprehension, communication, and 
how people think. In the first segment, of each contest, the player 
must identify category members when g^iven clues about those members by ^ 
his or her partner. For example, suppose the category were "French things" 
and'' one's partner were to say: "A very tall structure," trademark of Paris, 
built for a World Fair.," (Of ^course ^the answer desired, is . Eiffel Tower .) 
Curing the time allotted for a given ^atne (30 seconds),, a contestant 
must'^^identify seven different exemplars from a given category (e.g., 



I . . ^ - . s .... * 

) ' - • • , ■ - / ■■ 

seven different "F.rench^ thirj^s").. Thus, time ts at a premiim. It turns 
out that /a very good (and very obviptis) pregame ,^ stage-setting' strat?egy 
tl^at' contestants, tan employ is*, to. focus their attention on the ' ^ . 
par.tl,-cular category, and to start activating their existing knowlecjge- 
Structures within that . category in order to anticipate exemplars, that 
might be requested. What follows is a strategic contestant's plaftsibift' 

self-dialogue (exaggerated, or course, since vonly a few seconds o^prepara 

. * ' ' y 

tion time are allowed): i • ^ ' 

Now let 6 se^, the category^ is "French things." What 
» do I know* ti^at ' s Trench? Foo^ things (a popular first 

choice): French fries, French onion soup, vichyssoise, 
maitre d\, cabernet sauv^Lgnon, e^cargots, quiche 
lorraine, Cuisinart. ^What else around here? RenauLts, 
Fr^ench poodles, Brigitte Bar^ot, Truffaut, Jacques jT 
Cousteau, Jean Claude Killy, the French Alps. What 
about in France? The River Seine, Paris, Arc of^ 
Triumph, Eiffel Tower, Notre Dame, The Louvre,. 
; Toulouse Lautrec, impressionism. What else? Napoleon 

.Bonaparte, Joan of Arc, , , , , C^, let's go. ^ 

\ 

' A similar type of strategic anticipation can come into play when 
processing text and,, to paraphrase a familiar saying: Wh^t one bAngs 
into a prpse passage often determines what one will take out of itl 
(Just talke a crack at F imu-^jjan]) Wake ^ for example — see also^ Footi^^e 1.) 
However, the processor-dependent, stage-setting strategy cell of Table 1 
is a maverick of sorts. Frankly, it was born purely, otit of "slot- filling'* 



iiiecesslty In order to provide some '( literal ) balance to our prose-compre- 
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N'henslon framework.^ • We will "now attempt to explain why ye v^ew, tljis ^ 
"^ti^ulaKcell as^a forced entry, but /a foW entry that is important 

-to consider when, disusing pro^e-learn'ing strategies. ' ' ' 

V''- .-First, it i^"^ften the case with prose that no stage- set ting-, clues 

^tB .provided concerning passage /Topic content, and„.even whe^they^ a^e ^ey 
(. iay be too y^agub ci^or a student to ppe^e^on them eff ectivVl^r) ' 
~ > UBbjlpful (ff thfe stage-setting clues do not trigger off th^ student's 

pre-existing ,relat.ed knowledge). Second, and,partly because of the above, 
■ -the stage-setting strategies applied by a processor ^re bbuhd to be much . 
' . less purposive (i^e, .^plied with less in^tention) than is con^ted 

•by our^use of the term "strategy" throughout this chapter. Thus, .we 
apply the term "strategy" to the processor-dependent, stage-setting cell 

, 6 - 

of Jable IJwith some reluctance. , 

A few preliminary, remarks are in o^'der.. There is ample theoretical . 
discusfeion. and corroborative empl^rical evidence, Relevant to the notion 
that. one's prior knowledge predicts one's perc6l>tion, comprehension, , 
and recall ,of "new" information (see, for exampfe, the Anderson et al. , 
1977. volume cited in Footnote 5). Brief mention of an interes.ting 



5"Slot filling" is a term purposely borrowed from schema theory . since 
that best elucidates the nature of the processor-dependent ,T?rta'ge- 
setting strategy cell. Anderson, Spiro, and Montague's (19775"' voluitte * 
is devoted to schema theory and is highly recommended. Not only is 
the theory's basis clearly articulated throxighout ,s>»but Specif ic edu- 
cation(Sl implications of the" theory follow, , directly from much of the 
wox.k^ reported there (see .al^o Baker &■ Stein, in press). 

^On the other hand, there are reading authorities who explicitljj advocate 
the use of i*rocessor-dependent, stage-setting 'atrategiea. ^ For instance, 
in reviewing texts on how .to teach reading, we found numer^s recommenda- 
tions that teachers ought to prompt children to apply what they already 
know in order to improve their comprehension of upcoming text (e.g., 
Dechant, 1970; Spache & Spache, 197.7; Stauffer, 1969; and Zintz, 1970). 
When viewed from this perspective, the terin "strategy" _i?igh^ not be. as 
•ill-suited to our processor-dependent, stage-setting ce^l^one, might, 
think. ^ • ' 



recent study by Goijdon, Hansen, and Pearson (1978) win>suffice to make 
'thi* point, liere, ^ Hiese authors found ^hat yoling (second-grade) childiign . , 

who hi^d some prior knowledge about^a given topl^c ("spiders") learned mor^ 
from those portion^ of a -lapider" passa^^ where that prj^r kri^ledge ' 
could' be applied , relative tcy children who had little ox tlo -^^rior "spid^'* '. 



knowledge. In contrast,, for information- exj)licitly ^stated in the passage 
knd for which no prior "spider" knowledge was necessary? the two groups 
ycJt children did' pot differ significantly with respect .to^t^unt learne^ 

As far a6 processor-de^^endent strategies are ^>aDncerned> it i-s easy to 



make a tftockery of the prior-knowledge-pr edicts-present-learnin^ principle:. 
Simply provide^^ students with as much bacl^gfound knowledge as possible — 
everything they ever needed t/a*' know about a g^ven topic, to borrow from 

Ed ^k:Mahon's "Tonight Show" rputine — before giving them, additional related 

\ " j 

material to learn (Levin, 1978). But surely the less extreme recommendation 

that folloi^^s from the principle is not so ridiculous: Simply provide students 

.With as much background knowledge as is necessary to facilitate coinprehension 

of the to-be-^ learned materiatl. This less extreme prescription has in fact 

been proffered' to reading practitioners (e . g . , • Bet ts , 1957, p. 494), and is 

well illustrated, we believe, in an experiment reported by Brown, Smiley, 

'Day, Townsend, & Lawton (197 7, Experiment 2) . 

Brown et al . (1977) . In this experiment, second, fourth, and sixth 

graciers^ were asked to listen to a passage about a hunter from the fictitious 

"Targa" tribe. Although .certain details of the passage were 1^^^ unspecified , 

the passage itself was perfectly ^:omprehensiblfe in its presented form 

(unlike that. of Arnold & Brooks, 1976). However, in an attempt to in- 

fluence students* interpretation of the passage. Brown et al. manipulated 

th6 children's background knowledge of the Tar'ga the week before the 




passage was actually present^4» One group 6f children, was informecl t^iat; •/ 

Tar^as were of th^^ pteacefui Eskimo variety, and details fboxh pictorial 

\ ' \ ^ * 

and, verbal) such as gnow-related settings, polar wildlvf 

"t^appii^s" were provided for students' to emt^lish t^^iis orientate 
A second groiip of^ child roj^ was given a vfarring Indian orientation, alohg 
with burnine, deserts , water arid animal shortages, etc* A third -(cqntrol),^ 
group was given information about Sjganish ypeople 'iHie week before, which^ 
was o^ course irrel^v^nt to-^thA ensuing Targa-target passage. (Bor \^ 
further description of this experiment, see Baker & ?Stein, in press); 

Two "M-ndings are of particular note* First, the two groups with pre- 
established background, knowledge about the Targa recalled over 15% more \ 
-passage content than controls ./Second , convincing evidence was provided / 

to show that the different kinds of relevant background information 

' ^^^"^^ 
(Eskimo vs. Indian) did infrhence. students ' processing of the passage*' - 

In particular, the recall errors that were made were consistent with 

children's pre-^established backgrounds: About two-thirds of all recall 

errors consisted of appropriate background information that was not 

.,,r ... - ^ 

•in fact mentioned in the passage; that is, Eskitoo-oriented students 

. .. • X/ . 

•^recalled" Eskimo-related information that was not there, whereas : > 
unmentibned Indian-related background information was "recalled" by 
Indian-oriented students. The same pattern was apparent in some follow- 
up questions designed to det^jyirf^e whether,, or not specific background 
information did in fact influence the children's interpretation of the 
passage. 

Related remarks . Gordon et al.'s (1978) research has demons tra^ted 
that young children's existing knowledge about a particular topic may 
determine what and how much they will learn from a prose passage con- 



tairiing new topic-related Information. From- a methodological standpoint 
this ia.JLmportant inasmuch as it highlights the claims of others (e.g.,, 

. • - ■ ' a • ■ 

Levin & Lftsgold, in press; Royer & Cunningham^, 1978) Jthat if one is inters 
esflfed 4n\|il%essing strictly what a student has leafhett fyom $ prose passag^^ 
theh what^ th€>a(tudent already knows — or' what (s)he can) deduce without 
even reading the passagar-must first be taken into account ^ -from a * 

^ ^ • > . ^ ' \ ' . ■ : 

substantive standpoint the finding suggests i:hat if -relevant knowledge 
structures are well established, learning will^^roc^ed more ef f icielitly . 
» Brown fit al.' s (1977, Experiment 2) exp^erimental demonjjtratioh is in.accord 
with this* position, as is a study, with adults reported by rfavidson (1976) . 
The Davidson study will S>e described ^here fn some detail since it is a good 
example of how prior knowl^ge can make, comprehensible otherwise very 
diff icult-to-comprehend material. 

* ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ~ 

Davidson selected "The Mat Maker" chapter from Melville's Moby Dick 

;as the to-be-learned prose content.. Given our earlier comments about 
rstage-setting strategies likely *be^peTltCn;eJ>^ful for comparatively 

•difficult Md/or Abstract passages, "The MatVMaker" c^ertainly is a prime 
candidate for facilitation. A^the reader ma/ recall from his or her own 
experiences with^ this pasSi^age, a number of abstract 'concepts (such as 
fatev-cha|fce,^and free .will) are intertelated, to each other as weLl as 
metapHbrically to varioust'concrete parts of a loom (^ch as the* warp, ^ 
the woof, and the shuttle)! It goes without saying— but will be said,' 

anyway — that one's background familarity with looms should predict how 

' . . • ■ ' . . . . 

well Melville's ""analogies should "work" (as with the Gordon ef^l. , 1978, 

..■ '■! \ ^ ''h,,. ; . 

"spider" study). , « ; ; * 

' . ■ ■ '-^ ' ' " - ■ ^. . ■* 

Realizing this, and |)y sele£;lting 'liearners with Rresumably "loomless" 

backgroijnds (in contrast to, say, weavers — see Anderson ,V^eyn6 Ids , 
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Schallert; & Goetz, 1977, for an Interesting variation on this theme^^-. 
Davidson attempted to fill in the needed "loom" network by preinstructing 
one Koup of students as to the nature of the loom and its working paWs. 
Both pifctures and verbal descriptions were used in this loom-knowledg^ 
. phase . • * 

On the subsequent passage, Davidson found that the students with 
built^^up loom backgrounds outperformed two groups of control students on 
a true-false' assertion . test. Compared to the two control groups combined, 
loompfcnowledge students correctly identified almost- 50% more items. In 
addition, qualitative analyses of- free-recall protocols of the students 
revealed quite different structurings of passaa^formation in the . 
;ioom-knowle^e and control conditions. .Loom-knowledgfe-«tudents were 
found to be much more likely to jreUte abstract concepts from the passage' 
to concrete loom parts, relative ^t,p control students who tended to maintain 
separate abstract and concrete concept clusters. 

In reviewing the literature on content-clarifying strategies in the 
'stage-setting domain (e.g., Arnold & Brooks, 1976; Brown et al.V 1977; ' 
Davidson, 1^76), the present authors have come to believe in the utility , 
of such strategies-but within limits. A few of these limits were specified/ 
earlier. For example, it appears that organizers and background 4enowledg^. 
facilitate students' comprehension of dif £icult-to-comprehend (abstract,' " 
unfamiliar, or ambiguQus) material. This is intuitively pleasing and 
^ seems to have modest empirical support. After all, why should stage- 

•e'tg^ information be needed If the upcoming' passage is concrete, familiar, 
^nd*" straightforward? At the same time, it is reasonable to suppose that 
extremely dif ficult-to-coinprehend passages >^ and/or^ organizers) would - 
dlTninish stage-setting effects. Moreover, this supposition may be of 
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special Importance wheo tjie students :are cognitively less- advanced, as 



i 



evidenced by reported facilitation breakdowns when elementary school * \- ; 

•children hi^e-been presented with preinstructional organizer^ for difficult * \ 

■ i ' . ■ . \ . 

passages jjje.g. , the second graders of Arnold-^& Brooks, • 1976; Hawkins, 1971). -^N^ 

i - ^Storage/Retrieval Strategies 

As (was mentioned in the introduction, storage/retrieval strategies 

(as we Aave defined them) encompass the class of adjuncts and information- 

prdcessii;ig activities that c^n be brought into play during passage 

presentation (i.e. , in the company of the to-be-learned text). Our initial 

reference to bower's -(1976) introspective excursions with Chaucer in' con- . 

trast tOiJ^en Joyce could serve as a testimony to the vifery different 

perceived means by which a text's strufctttre^ and/ or content can be organized. 

and Stein (in press) and Shimmerlik (1978) provide i;ecent reviews 

of reley^t passage-organization variaEbles, apd these will not be duplicated 

here. Suffice it to say that: (a) better-organized prose passages are 

generally better learned as well; and (b) how a f^assage .is organized 

generally determines what prosft cq^tent a student will learn and how (s)he 

will organize that- content . In this section we consider illustrative 

strategics that seem ^to render a given prose content and/or structure more^- 

■ ■ 

memorablj^ for chilc^iren. 



Prose-depepdent, vStOTage /Retrieval Strategies 
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Apart from providing an efficient structuring of the prose content 
that is there, a communicator can ^ter or.add to the 'form in which that 
content is presented. Altering the form of 'a prose passage includes 
typographical/formatting changes (e.g., Frase, 1977) and modali^ty/media 
alternatives .to reading per se, such as listening to a live lecture or a 

■ ' 2J, ^ . 



tape, watching s*imov^e or dr^imatizationi and various multimedia explora- 

tions j(8ee, for examble, almost any issil^ af the AV* Commuhicai.tioi:\ Review 

* S.. • \ ■ ' ' * / . - ' 

over the last several \y ears ) . Adciing to a. prose passage's z^orm includes 

Commtini9ator-inserted ifids designed, to facilitate storage and retrieval* 

of the prose content, st^ch as the use of t^pic sentences, appropriate v 

headings and emplkases, and marginal comments (e.g..» Brovming» 1976; D^'e- 

Lucas & Di Vesta, 1978; Doctorow, Wittrook, & Marks, 1978; Wilkie,. 1978) . * 

/^personal trilogy (1977-78) , We wish to include as a (literal) ' 

" . *'»■■. 
illustration of a prose-dependetft , storage/retrieval strategy one that 

^, • . " ; ^ ^ » 

definitely- seems to *succee$i with children** (and, for that mAtter, with ' 

* • ^ ' -\ ' ' ' ■ ■ y 

adults as well). This is the strategy of inserting visual illustrations 
(pictures)^ into a prose passage to convey the essence of the content 
(for irecent reviews documentin.g the success of this strategy, see Levin & 
LesgoldT, in press; Pressley, 1977; and Schallert, in*press). The 
"personal trilogy" aspect of this illustration comes from the fact that 

we.will'cite three recent studies from, our own laboratory which adequately 

\ ■ 

J 

represent the strategy (Bender & Levin, 1978; Guttmann et al., 1977; 
and ^uch & > Levin, 1977). ^ ' / 

-fjn each of these .sfudl'es, children were read 10- to 20-sentence 
narrative passages*? e^^ther in the company or absence , of content-capturing 
colcir^e^- line drawings. Each sentence of the passage had its own associated 
picture^ that was (flsplayed while the sentence was read. Following passage 
preaentation, the children were asked a series of short-answer ("Wh") ' 
questions, constructed so as* to be highly "passage dependent" (Tuinman, 
1973-74). By this is meant that it was vQry unlikely that students could 
respond correctly to the querstions without paving first been exposed to 

. ' • 3d ' 



•the pas^fge* Thus^ we can be quite certain that* the data from these , 

* ■ '■' ' * ■ '. . ■ ■ ■■ * 

«'>8tudles represent^ learning from text, rather than pure prior knowledge ojf 

'> * ' ■* ■ . ' . ' 

.the world or test-wlseness. 

To make^ the preceding comments more cbncir^e, consider the initial 
sentence: -from one of the passag^es (Guttmaan al. ; 1977): (hye evening , 
Sue's fatally sat down to e^t "a bffe turkey for dinner . The picture . ^ . 
accompanying ^his sei;itence* ds shown as Panel A of Figure^ 2* ^nd a question 



related to the content" is: What did Sue's family eat for dinner one 
evening? It can be stated that the correct answer, turtey , is not likely 
to be^ supplied .by students who are asked the question without them first 
having heard the passage, since sentences and q'uestionp were constructed 
on the basis of ' just such "normi^g" Information.^ That is, students^Who 
y/are asked, to provide a reasonable answer to this question put of context »* 
typic^illy respond with - hamburgers , hotdogs , or soup . Nonetheless, 

whether or not students who heard the passage aild correctly answered the 

5^; ' ' / ^ ' ' 

question actually comprehended what the;^ heard-^is a matter we will consider 

shortly. > . • - - f 7 , ■ 

< The^'basic datum of present interest is Chat in' each of tfiese studies, 

children who heard the ^ory 'in 'the company of pictures re^ialled sub- • 

stantialiy more prose information in comparison ^to^'^ildren who simply 

heard the story without pictures. In the Guttmann et al.' (1977) study, ^ 

- - ■ . . . . ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

• kindergartners, first graders, and third graders experienced gains due 

' to pictures' of about 43%, 36%, and 39%, respectively. From these figures, 

it can be seen that the intuitive notion that pictures are" likely ■ to be 

• ■ * 

■ ■ *» 

relatively more helpful for younger children than' for oltier children is' not 
supported, since the facilitation percentages are 'Comparable at all grade 
levels (see Levin's, 1976, discussion related to picture effects in general) 



In tWe Bender and/^evin (in pr^a^._study using a longer passage, ^ 
J thlr^ graders- 4nctea^d their recall by over 25X when pictures ^i^ere . 

^ ' i ■ ' ■ . ■ •■■■^ ■ * 

,proyided; and for the main target group of that study--educable mentaT 
retardates between ages 10 and 16— the increase was 89%! Clearly/ 
pex/formance gains of this magnitude cannot be regard&d as trivial. 

These studies appear to be signi^cant in at least two other ^ ] 
respects. FlrstT* it will be noted from Panel/A of Figure 2. that 
the information asked for in the question (i.e., turkey ) is physically 
preseqt iti* the picTture. In contrast, because of their interest in 



visual imagery and its pr^umed development in prose-leartiing situa-- 

;' * ^ ' ' • ■ ' ' ' . - ' f 

" - tions, Guttiflann et'al. (1977) and-Ruch and Levin. (1977) - fashlclned 

/ illustrated contexts ("partial pictures") in which the to-be-supplied 

/ information was strongly- suggested by, thougfi not physically present 

J in, the provided picture. (See, for. example. Panel B of Figure 2, 



where a perspective-blocking tactic was adopted.) Students who were » ' 
^presented these partial pictures w^re told to use what was djisplayed 
itl the picture to. help tl^em construct an image of what was not displayed 
Ks yjas previously noted for text-embedded questions., such » strate^j: 



can be seen to involve both prose-dependent element^ (here, author- 

■4 ' 

illu£ttrated contexts) and processor-dependent elemeiifs (listener- 

i ■ , ' - * •« 

imagined content). ^ In th^. case of partial pictures it is assumed .that 

. the pictorial contexts "pjrompt" (Rohwer,- 1^73) the appropriate visual 

: imagery. /Lnterestini^ly f^r present purposes, partial pictures were 



;cry. ^nterestirii^ly ^or 



i found to increase chl|Ldreji ' s prose recall (by about 30%). As^far as 



; prose-dependent -strategies pef- se ^re .concerned, tfie important point 



( - • ' . *f 

is tihat even less-thanrconplete pictures (ff appropriately constructed) 
canjfunptlon.as effective children's prose-learning a'ids (see also 



? Rid&»g & Shore, 1974). . ' . ^ 

' i The second signif icant aspect of the stud^-es*- b^ng considered here 
Ip dome evidence provided concerning the jxature of inform^ition processing 

S . \ ■ r ^ , \ I. ■ ■ /■ ' . . 

assjDcia ted with conmunica tor-provided pictulTes. \ It has been argued / * 
previously tWi short-answer questions should consist of paraphrases of 

the original passage content in ordet to increase one's chances of' 

, ■ ^ . ; . . 

measuring comprehensioyi -rather than simple rote recall (Anderson, 1972) • 
Thus, in contrast to tttfe earlier given verbatim question about what Sue/ 
and her family were eating for dinner, a par^phr Ase quesjtlon" godld be 
stated as: What food .Vaa served at the girVs house at s^ppertime? ^, 



-7^ 



Consistent w^th theoretical notions about the^ verbatim-paraphrase distinc-j 
tlon, it has been found that simple rote repetition of passfigja. content/ 



id sufficient to , produce facilitated performance oh |verbatim-^orded / ^ ! 
questions (e.g. , Blank & Trank, 1971;- rfvin. Bender, Lesgo^d, 1?^6). j 
On the othef hand, provided pictures kx^pari^ial pictures have , Keen .j 

• . ^ ' . • • * - . ;/ / - 

found to facilitate performance with both verbatim and parapKrase ques- j/. 
ttons (Bender & ^evin, in press; Levin et al., 1976; Peng 1 Levin, 1977; 
Rucli & Levin, 1977). In the Levin et al. (1976) study/ foir example, 
pictures were superior to simple repetition for firs^ graders' P?r- 
formance on verbatim questions; in th^ Ruch and Levin iwll) study, 
partial pictures improved the performance of Jihird graders on both 



^Thls '^appropriay^ely constructed" proviso, was motivated by the failure 
of other studies to detect positive effects due to M.ctures. The studie 

•can be characterized by their use of pictures that Were either irrelevant 
or only weakly related to the essential prose content, however (see- Levin 
& Lesgold, in press). ^ ^ 



ERIC 



i 



verb^'tlm and i>araplira8e quest ior>K;^^lierea8 simple repetition was effec- 




tiv^ only for the former (presumg^^Jke&8 comprdtiension-demanding) question 

r > " \ ' ' ' 

vait'dtioxi; and in the Bender and 'Levin (in press) study, picture^ fftcili- 

tited retardates* performance again an both question variations, whereas 

\ ' ■ ■ - 

simivle 'repetition- did not facilitate perfor;nance on either type* ^^jich 

findings are important "in^pfar as thejf lend support to the argument , that 



,1? 




llictures do more than simple repetition in the w^ o.f promoting •increase 

^ ■. » - . > 'ij • 

comprehension of prose contents * (See Levin and ■ Lesgold , in press, for' 
•additional comments about whSt pictures in prose' can and cannot be expected 

it ' ' . ■ 'v- 

\to accomplish.)' ' >" • 



rocessor-dependent,' Storage/Retrieval Strategies > 




* > 

' ' The final cell of Table 1 is the one' in wh>^h they^ is ongging ^ 
activity pn jLhe part of the plose processor ""to store the pa^sajge informa- - 
t^lon in a manner that, is effect;ive for subsequent retrieval. Based pn a 
review of the relevant empirical literature, it seems safe to conclude 
that the\cindrof activities ^l ikely t o be successful prose-comprehphs^ion 
strategies are those which^ require personal "cognitive constructions:. 
Although cognitive constructions have been variously referred to by ? 
Others in the/^asT, we take these include tho&e-^mental operations . 
of a processor/ that^ are aimed at (re) organizing and/ or elabot-ating upon 
the prose content. Strategies such as constructing imaginal representa- 
tions of textual information, re^ponding-.to questions tha^ require 
comprehension-level processing of the prose content, and^^ene rating 
paraphrfi^ses of the informat\on just proce'ssed have all been identified 
as effective strategies wi^h' children (e.g.^- Doctorow et al>, 19784 
Gutfmann et al., 1977;^ Yost, Avila, & Vexler, fl977) . Other cognitive- ^ 
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consf ructiver attlvlty s^ch as underlining df perceived important content 



and note taklaig could alat<^ be considered, biit they are neither well- * 
established successes* nor wiell-studled with children (e.g., Anderson, 
in press; Brown & Smiley, • 197)i Browning, 1976). Let us. consider here 
an example, of a ^jrocessor-depfendWt , storage/retrieval sttategy that ha8^ 
been ap(pl!|ied by elementary school criildren to yl^d handsome rea41ns 



comprehension returns . 



Doctorow et al. (1978 ). In this stoudy, sixth-grade students were 
given fairly complex passagea/to read (high and low readers^ were given 
(different passages, apprqfjriate for. their reading lev^l) . Incfluded in 
t^ several experimental (londitidfis were two of concern^^or .present, 
purposes. Students in a paraphrase condition were rej^uiiTed ^to* write a 
sentence suratoarizing the /content of each paragraph as they readmit. It . 

e of activity would induce students to process 
the story information witlh greater comprehension in comparison to 
control students^ who w^erg^ expos^fdTto the passage for the same aujpunt 
of time but with ,no paraphrasing instructions. A commendable feature 
of this experiment that sHoulfl be highlighted is the equivalent^ amount 



was thougbif 'that this typ' 



of passa^^ exposure time aicross treatment conditions. As a result, 
performance dif fetences bJtween conditions cannot be attributeclj to 
ti^e and/or content .repetition; dif ferences per'se, ,as has been argued 



for other adjunct-tortext experiments (e.g., Ladas, 1973; 



Lesgold, in press). 

r . 



It was found that constructing paragraph paWphrases 



Levin & 



was an. eminently 



manageable task for children of this a^e since they could dp so about 



^The reader activities of previewing (skimming):~^nd reviewing relevant 
portions of' text could be included here as well. i 



reused £rtu( 



SOX of the time (no content analysis of the "quality" of the paraphrase 
yaQ provided, however),. Moreover, consistent *vith the hypothedizeii . , ^ 
comprehensidn-lnduclng^ chi^ra^iter of thiGi activity, pataphrase students 
Outperformed controls on both an immediate multiple-choice* test iand a 
delayed (by one week) modified cloze t^st. Thls'was true' for bojth high 
9nd low reading groups. Averaged across reading groups (aiid thus, across 
passages) paraphrasing incr^sed crtudents* performance by over 50% on 
both tests. 

Related remarks . Recent wbrk with high schpo^l aiid college students 

suppoxts»the notion that paraphrasiug (e.g., Plo*& Andre, 1977) an4 other 

» ., ■ ■ ' - . ■ , 

forms of ^cognit^-ve-constructive activity (e.g., Dee^Lucas & DiVesfta, 1978; 

Shiramerlik & Nolan» 1976) are effective proffe-learning strategies, in- 
cluded here is the activity of ' responding to text-embedded questions 
while reading.- Given our obvious aff inlty ? for pictorial comprehension 
aids, an interesting study is that of Snowman and Cunningham (1975) in 
which it wa^ folind that both student-generated verbal rfesponses and 
atvident-generated line drawit^s (in response to communi'cator-prXjvided 
questions) functioned effectively aiid equally to iraiJro'Jbe performance. 

Wit-h younger students (7 t'h 'graders) , -^ost et al. (1977) found that 
a question is not fa questiion^-is no^t . a question.' Consistent with what 

■ • ' • ^ v" ' ^ 

could have been anticipated from the earlier sent^ce-learning findings of 

Watts and Anderson (1971), ^s well as the levels-of-processing framework , 

. • . . . . " ' f • 

of Craik and Lockhart (1972), these authors demonstrated that questions 

' ' ■' \ 

prompting more elaborate cognitive constructiond\^on the part of the student 
(i.e., questions whose answers^ required greater integration artd synthesis 
of text content) produced greater learning gains in coiijiparison to questions 



prompting^ simpler o^riitfve cflJ?4tructionfi^. Students responding to higher- 
level questions' aldo expended more' time, Kpyever, which must be considered 
when interpreting the Yost eij al. refiuKSv . • 

^ Finally, arStudy by Brown and Sfnlley (1977) serves to illustrate 
,arL important chigken-^nd-egg problem that must .f ^quent-ly be wrestled with 
by researchers in this\domain. ^Potentially effective prOse-leaming 

strategies are otten discovered either on the ^asis of .a researcher's 

f x ' ' . 

intuition or frpi^^ntrogpecbLve reports supplied by effective prose 

learners (e.g., dollege students and precocious children) . ^ For exa^iple, 

in one of their experiments with fifth-*, seventh-, and eighth-grade . 

students Brown and Smiley ft>und that the most proficient prOse JLearners 

were those w|j[o elected spontaneously t6 take ijotes and/or under l^Li^e 

^hile they were reading. It might' therefore be predicted that il less 

ptof icient* prose leamSrs were inst^ctetTto engage in thfe same ^Ind 

of cognitive-constructive, activity, their- prose-learning performance . 

X . ' " ^ . - J . 

would ^exhibit an incr^se. Instructing students to generate visual 

•r * " ' ' , \ > _ : 

-images to ifepreseilt "the content of concrete narrative passagesr has 

A ' ^ ^ ^ f . ' • ' ^\ ' ' ' ^ 

proven successful in -this regard (see, for* example, Levin, 1972, 1976; 

^and Pressley, 1977). In the Brown ^d Smiley experiment, however, 

the lees proficient prose learners did not benefit from a preinstruc- . 



tl^onal sug^stit>n to ta,ke notes and/or ..tinderline.. Thi^ is not 
surprising given that such students were'fouhd to ptixduce notes and 
underl*Lning& of inferior quality, ^us, the experiment helps to make the 
point that simply instructing a less proficient prose learner to adopt 
a.^strategy spontaneously applied by 'a more proficient prose learner 
will not always be slifficient to effect a comprehension increase. In 
fairness to note talking and underlining, however, it should be mentioned 



that in the Brqwn and Smiley experiment no e}9plicit instruction wias 

^ ■ « ' ' ' ' ' 

proyiddd concerning how to take notes and underline effectively. Indeed, 

•' * • ■ * • . » 

the irec^est for students to apply the strategies was given as little * 
more than a liint \that it would be pj^rmlssible for them to. do so. 



r 
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R^LECTIONS QN RESEARCH INTO CHILDREN !S i" 

J ■ ■ , ■ ' - ■ ■ i 

- EROSE-COMPREHENS ION .STRATEGIES , . 1 



We conclude thi-& chapter by reflecting on a couple of general feelln^fil 
^that Were evoked during the course of our perusal of the children's prose-' | 
I^drning lite^rature. One general feeling we had was that a vast number 
of prose-processing activities have the potential .to be' effective 
strategies for children.'. Whether or not a particular strategy realizes 

its potential,, however, depends on a host of Situational factors'. These 

■• • • ' ■ i ' ■ • . / . ' .. 

factors include tdth prose characteristics (e.g. , mTf iculty and'*x:onprete- 

ness, as discuBsed earlier in this ichapter)' and' processor characteristics 

(e.g., the student's cognitive-developmental level). Unfortunately, 

however,' researchers typically select the specific prose passages and 

student^^s for thielr experiments on the basis' of convenience ratl^er than on 

thie basis of substantive cu::-tS^retical considerations'. An infor^ned 

gAess is that the mixed results ]. nd^^nonrep Ilea t ions jphat- crop up in the 

prp&e-J.earning literature may bejtraced to j^s^: such 'unconsidered choices. - 

For these reasons we 'believei that quests for the single "best" 

prose-learning strate'&y are not likely to be ■ productive. ) Because of the 

situational constraints al^ded to above,, it is not at all surprising - 

that one tesearch^er' s "champ'* turns out to»be another's "chump'^-^as^ far as 

effective ,pr(^e-learning strategies go. We want to reiterate .our .earlier 

^comments (Including Footnote 2^^ that we have nqt exhaustively suirveyed 

the many prose-leArning strategies that have .b'een studied by educational 
' \' ~ ' 1 ' ' ' \ 

. resear.qberg'..^ - In pa'^pi^ular , we are well aw^re that other researchers 

■'■ ? ^ ■ ' ' " ■ ' ■ * ' ^ * 

believ%"iri "champs"; tfiat differ from thos^^included here (e/g. , th^ 

Ausubelians ani the! many, res e^^ch^rs in the Rothkopf , 1970^^ "mathemagenics" 

33 ' • 



tradition). We regret that we were unable ^ to give thqir candidates 

more attention in this chapter. Nonetheless, we are convinced that the 

strategies illustrated here will prove to be important educationally. 
- ■ i ' ■ ' . ' _ ' , ■ ' 

' Another general feeling we walked fiiway from the literature, with , 

was that ther6 is tremendous variab4.1ity in the appatent effectiveness 

■ >- ■ ^ . ' ' ' '• ' 4 ■ ^ ■ ' ' 

of strategy implementation from one study to th6 hpxt. By this is 

meant that one^must pay close attention to the thj^ghtfulness an,d 

thoroughness wit'h which a particular strategy Is administered in any 

particular study. To say that a "paraphrase" or "note-taking" strategy 

was employed by so and so et al. is simply not sufficient. Attention 

to implementation details is mandatory. In the case of prose-dependent 

strategies, one should ask how crudely or how elaborately they were 

represented, and whether in fact they conveyed what they purported £o 

convey. (We are reminded here of the Arnold and Brooks, 1976, verbal 

organizer, among others.) In the case of processor-depepdent strategies, 

one should ask what and how much sy'Stematic instruction (incldding 

practice and examples) was provided for '^students prior to allowing them < 

to launch out on their own. (We are reminded here of the Brown and 

■ ■ . .r 

Smiley, 1977, feint to take notes and/or underline, among others.) As 

V/ 

has been argued previously in the context of evaluating innovativ€?^ ^educa- 
tional programs, one must be careful not to confuse the is^ue of whether ^ 
a program "worked" with" whether It was implemented as intended. Obviousl] 
failure of the latter would preclude success of 'the former. 

In this sense, it must also be realized that prose- J^earning strategi 



z: 



of the processor variety are surely not going to ftrlfill their promise 
ynless a fair amount of dedication and old-fashioned hard work are 



r 



invested by the student whp is employing them. For , example, the few 

^ ■ • 

attempts to provide children with extended iiistriiction In the use of 
a visual imagery strategy hav'e not yielded overly impressive returns 
(e.g., Pressl*ey, 1976), especially when the children ire transferred 



to. slightly different contexts (e,g*, Lesgold, McCormick, & Golinkoff, 
1?>5;. TfipXett^ 1978);^ Aitho ugh we remain hopeful that training 
progtams designed to improve children's prose learning will constitute 
a>^ viable (and perhaps even vital) preiaciripti'on for many children and 
other inefficient pros^ processors, what must be considered more 
/carefully are the boundary conditions associated vith a particular^ 
strategy's effectiveness. The questions of when and with whom any 
given strategy will be effective are terribly important ones. We have 
alluded to numerous likely boundary conditions throughout this chapter, 

In the final analysis, potentially effective prose-learning 
"strategies require clever delivery on the part of an instructor 
(includiiig, the matching of strategies to materials and studejits), and 
conscientious applica^tion of the selected strSitegy on the part of the 
student. Only *then will the pain of learning bring about th^ joy of 
having learned. ^ ' " 



^The multiple-strategy approaches of" Da.nsereau and his colleagues 
(e.g., Dansereau, Collins, McDonald, ^Diekhoff, Garland, &, Holley, 1978) 
and of Weinstein- and her colleagues (e.g., Weinst^ln^, 1978) with'older 
students may ultimately prove successful, but systematic data on which 
to evaluate them are presently eitheir unavailable or compromised by 
inadequate"* controls . Similar comment's ^pply to other multicomponent 
reading comprehension strategies, such as SQ3R (e.g., Robinson, 1961). 
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